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Several  listeners  have  been  inquiring  for  information  on  gardening 
for  children.     So  I  am  reporting  to  you  today  what  W.  R.  Beattie,  horticul- 
turist of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  to  say  on  the 
subject.    Here  are  Beattie1 s  remarks,  originating  in  his  many  years  of  exper- 
ience as  an  official  adviser  on  school  gardening  projects  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"Some  seed  firms  supply  schools  and  school  children  with  penny  packets 
of  flower  seeds,  or  ten  different  kinds  of  seeds  of  annual  flowering  plants 
for  10  cents.    This  collection  of  ten  kinds  is  sufficient  to  plant  a  whole 
flower  garden  and  includes  a  wonderful  variety  of  form  and  color.     In  selecting 
varieties  for  planting  in  a  child's  garden,  it  is  always  best  to  begin  with  the 
simpler  flowers  like  pansies,  nasturtiums,  marigolds,   zinnias,   sweet  alyssum, 
black- eyed- susan,  cockscomb  and  four-o  1  clocks.    All  of  these  will  grow  if  the 
child  sows  the  seeds  directly  in  the  garden.     Then  if  the  plants  come  too 
thickly  —  and  they  are  almost  certain  to  do  so  —  he  can  thin  them  to  a  proper 
distance. 

"The  size  of  the  child's  garden  will  depend  upon  available  space,  and 
the  age  of  the  child.     Small  children  don't  need  too  large  a  garden  at  the 
start.    Many  of  the  best  of  the  children's  gardens  in  connection  with  the 
schools  are  not  more  than  8  by  10  feet  in  size.    As  the  children  develop  a 
taste  for  gardening  and  the  ability  to  do  the  work,  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
garden  can  be  gradually  increased,  but  I  have  noticed  that  it  was  a  serious 
mistake  to  give  any  child  more  space  to  cultivate  than  he  could  take  care  of. 

Q  our  orojects,  the  best  plan  has  proved  to  be  that  of  setting  aside  a  small 
F  ot  of  ground  in  one  corner  or  section  of  the  regular  garden;  then  after  the 

o  1  is  prepared  and  the  garden  planted,  making  the  youngster  responsible  for 
dAh""6  °f         C0^ne^,    We  have  f°und  it  important  that  the  young  gardener 
he  actual  planting,  as  this  experience  goes  a  long  way  toward  holding  his 


wat  h  that  ^uvenile  gardener  may  know  how  to  learn  about  plant  life 
strati0  garden'  we  advise  parents  to  give  him  some  preliminary  demon- 

show  tT  ~~  t0  Sprout  a  few  seeds  in  a  little  water  or  in  a  moist  cloth.  Then 
Portion6  f°t>!e  gardener  how  the  little  germ  or  sprout  starts,  and  how  the  main 
until  it  Seed*  consistine  of  Plant  food  helps  to  nourish  the  baby  plant 

uirpose    CTf  Shlft  f°r  itself*    Beans  are  one  of  the  best  of  the  seeds  for  this 
differs  fr     7uU  Sprout  a  few  seeds  of  c°m,  you  can  show  the  child  how  the  corn 
irom  the  bean  by  having  a  single  instead  of  a  double  leaf-stem. 
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"Corn-petition  lends  interest  to  gardening  on  the  part  of  children, 
Whenever  we  have  had  two  or  three  or  more  children  located  either  with  their 
gardens  side  "by  side,  or  in  the  same  neighborhood,  then  have  offered  a  few 
siirole  prizes,  we  have  found  a  much  keener  interest  than  when  there  was  no 
competitive  situation  to  spur  the  young  gardeners  on. 

"Another  point.     Don't  expect  an  8-year  old  child  to  cultivate  his 
garden  with  the  hoe  or  rake  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  using  in  your  garden. 
Provide  the  youngsters  with  special  children's  tools,  not  the  mere  imitations 
or  toys  that  are  sold  in  combination  sets  of  hoe  and  rake  but  real  tools  of 
about  half  the  ordinary  adult  size.     Then  when  the  tools  are  first  brought 
home  teach  the  youngster  how  to  care  for  them.     Show  how  the  rake  should  always 
be  laid  on  the  ground,  the  teeth  downward  so  that  there  is  less  liability  of 
anyone  stepping  on  its  teeth  and  getting  hurt;  how  the  hoe  should  be  laid 
carefully  downward  over  the  top  of  the  rake, 

"I  assume  that  the  ground  for  the  child's  garden  will  be  prepared 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  garden,  so  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
buying  a  spade  or  spading  fork.     The  tool  outfit,  however,  should  include  a 
Bnall  planting  trowel,  a  wire  scratcher  having  three  or  four  wires  bent  like 
the  fingers  of  the  hand,  and  attached  to  a  little  handle,  also  a  small  sprink- 
ling can.    The  first  principle  in  the  conduct  of  the  child's  garden  should  be 
neatness,  and  for  that  reason  a  strong  -niece  of  cord  to  serve  as  a  garden  line 
should  he  provided.    This  cord  should  be  long  enough  to  reach  entirely  across 
the  garden,  and  be  provided  with  two  neat  stakes  or  pegs  to  which  the  line  can 
be  fastened  to  guide  the  making  of  the  rows.     Use  a  yardstick  or  ruler  to  lay 
off  the  garden,  but  first  sit  at  a  table  with  the  child  and  draw  up  a  little 
plan  of  the  garden,  then  work  according  to  the  plan. 

"The  young  gardener  will  soon  learn  to  place  the  tall-growing  plants, 
like  zinnias  and  cosmos,  at  the  back  of  the  garden,  and  the  low-growing  plants 
like  pansies  and  sweet  alyssum  near  the  front.     Many  children  are  interested 
in  the  growing  of  vegetables  such  as  lettuce,  radishes,  beets,   carrots,  beans, 
and  tomatoes.    Carrots  seem  to  interest  the  children  the  least  and  tomatoes  the 
*st,  although  many  prefer  radishes  on  account  of  the  short  time  it  takes  th 
to  "grow  them. 

"We  have  noticed  that,  on  the  whole,  the  flower  garden  is  best  for  the 
mailer  children  and  the  vegetable  garden  for  the  larger  children,  especially 
!or  tne  hoys. 

not  h    t"AlS°  we  have  learne<l  that  the  children  who  undertake  gardening  should 
serve6  any  false  principles  or  notions.     They  should  be  trained  to  ob- 

work   S°h    C0nditl0ns'  especially  when  the  soil  is  in  the  -proper  condition  to 
In  the       t"  Sh°uld  be  tauSht  the  necessity  for  plant  food  and  organic  matter 
should  S?    \ ^  f°r  thorouShlv  preparing  the  soil  before  it  is  planted.  They 
toe  card     f     t&Ught  the  value  of  cultivation,  and  the  importance  of  keeping 
toildre  enf    ee.frora  weeds.     It  is  surprising  indeed  how  efficiently  most 
n,  from  8  to  lk  years  of  age,  will  plant  and  tend  a  small  garden." 
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